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last work of Munro, published after his death on a battle-field in 
France, was a voluminous supplement to the Allusion Booh. 

The object of this letter is to request persons who may discover 
allusions to Jonson to communicate them to Mr. Bradley or to 
myself. If the allusions have not already been recorded, the proper 
acknowledgment for the discovery will be made in the footnotes. 
Only by the generous co-operation of all scholars interested in Jon- 
son and Jonson's contemporaries can the work now in hand be made 
even approximately complete. I may add that the appearance of 
the volume may be confidently expected as soon as the printing 
trade in America returns to something like normal conditions. 

Joseph Quincy Adams. 
Cornell University. 



A Source 

Several months ago an anonymous editorial writer of the Boston 
Herald pointed out, under the caption of Alleged Plagiarism, that 
the plot of one of Mr. Conrad's latest stories was very similar to 
the plot of A Terribly Strange Bed written many years ago by 
Sheridan LePanu. To the present generation of readers Joseph 
Sheridan LeEanu is hardly so much as a name; but in the 60's 
and early 70's he was well known as a writer of weird and horrible 
stories. 1 I have not been able to obtain a copy of all his works, 
but among such as have been accessible to me I do not find a story 
that closely resembles Mr. Conrad's The Inn of the Tivo Witches. 2 
The short story, however, by Wilkie Collins, entitled A Terribly 
Strange Bed, published in After Dark (1856), is fairly familiar. 
Since both versions are easy to obtain I need not summarize them ; 
but there is an interest in comparing the two methods of handling 
this melodramatic incident in which the canopy-top of an old- 
fashioned bed descends on an innocent victim to smother him. 

Collins lays the scene of his version in Paris, Conrad in Spain. 
Collins adopts the simple autobiographic method, and seeks to 

1 His works are now out of print and rather hard to find. In Notes and 
Queries for January 6, 1917, Mr. Archibald Sparke mentioned a complete 
edition by Downey and Co., 1895-9. Cf. also Notes and Queries, 12 S. II, 
450. The Pureell Papers were published posthumously in 1880 by Mr. 
A. P. Graves, with a brief Memoir; and Poems by the same editor in 1904. 
Several of LeFanu's stories and poems were first printed in periodicals, 
such as Temple Bar and the Dublin University Magazine. 

2 Printed in Within the Tides, London, 1915. 
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give the impression of a plain unadorned true narrative. Conrad 
uses the device of a discovered manuscript which is defective in 
part, but relates the story chiefly as an outsider, condensing the 
material of the " dull-faced ms." But the fundamental difference 
is that of emphasis. For Wilkie Collins it is par excellence the 
story of a strange and terrible bed; for Conrad it is a story of a 
young English naval officer in the Peninsular War who, suspecting 
that the sailor whom he has sent inland with a message may be 
the victim of foul play, tries to overtake him and finds him myste- 
riously murdered in the Archbishop's room of an inn kept by two 
old hags in a wild forest. Collins builds his whole story around 
the incident of the bed; Conrad arranges a gradual climax of 
terrors with the murderous bed at its summit. Collins devotes 
about half of the story to introduction, — the gambling den, the 
winnings, the old soldier. About five hundred words suffice for 
the actual descent of the canopy. The remainder, about one-fourth 
of the whole, is moralizing and explanation, — how others had prob- 
ably perished in this same bed, how his coffee had been drugged 
too strongly, how he escaped and notified the police, and how the 
police raided the den and discovered the apparatus for lowering 
the top of the bed. Like the " well-built play," Collins's story has 
the climax just after the middle, and takes ample time for the 
resolution and conclusion. Conrad, however, in accordance with 
modern taste, reduces the ending to a minimum, — about one- 
fifteenth, as compared with Collins's one-fourth. 

The main device by which Conrad seeks to increase the feeling 
of terror in the reader is that of having Byrne (the hero) vaguely 
conscious, from the moment he enters the Archbishop's room, of 
the presence of Cuba Tom (the sailor), who he supposes has left 
the inn several hours ago, but who is actually in the wardrobe, 
murdered. Conrad plays further on the reader's emotions by 
describing Byrne's " unreasoning terror " after he discovers Tom's 
body to be without visible marks of a struggle or any indication 
of how he was killed. The slow descent of the canopy when he 
is in this state drives him nearly to madness, so that when his 
friends arrive at dawn he blindly attacks them. Collins, however, 
by making his hero lie in a dazed stupor watching the trap close 
on him and then recover control barely in time to escape, gets an 
additional thrill of suspense which Conrad misses. 

On the whole, I cannot help feeling that the apparent straight- 
forward simplicity and directness, the air of matter-of-fact truth- 
fulness of the earlier version make it superior to Conrad's as a 
tale of mystery and horror. Mr., Conrad's workmanship is more 
refined and delicate, the structure of his story is perhaps more 
artistic and effective when judged by contemporary standards; 
but compared with The Terribly Strange Bed, The Inn of the 
Two Witches seems a bit thin and diffuse, and gives the impres- 
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sion of a lack of unity. Indeed, in much of Mr. Conrad's work 
there is, besides the usual three elements of a narrative, plot, 
characters, and setting, a fourth, which to many readers is of 
paramount importance, namely his style. In reading Conrad one 
finds oneself delighted less with the general excellence of the 
meaning than with the freshness, keenness, and subtlety of his 
manner of setting down relatively unimportant observations. The 
hero of Victory, for example, may be, if you will, a " little Hamlet " 
of the South Seas. He hesitates, he is not convinced. Action is 
forced on him. But he lacks depth and breadth, he is not a great 
character, not worthy to carry a full-sized novel. What interests 
the reader is the subtlety and delicacy with which Conrad reveals 
the oscillations of his will. The unfamiliar setting also attracts us. 
The characterization, though slight, is conceived and handled with 
the utmost finesse. But the plot is tenuous and hardly adequate 
for so long a narrative. What holds us most is the manner of 
the telling; not the story, but the author behind it and visible 
through it. So with The Inn of the Two Witches: a pleasing and 
altogether delightful tale, but as a story of horror — its natural 
and inescapable category — it is inferior to the ruder, simpler narra- 
tive by Wilkie Collins. 

As for the relationship of the two versions. Did Mr. Conrad 
take his suggestion from Collins? Or did they have a common 
source? Or did each invent the idea independently? Those who 
will, may speculate on it. Mr. Conrad may, if he likes, inform 
the world where he got the notion of a strange bed with a descend- 
ing canopy. My interest has been to observe what two different 
writers make of the same material. But I know I have nearly 
committed the act of source-hunting. Nevertheless, I plead not 
guilty. Truly, if the uninitiate (and also many of the initiate) 
could be made to remember that what goes under the opprobrious 
title of Quellenforschung is not a Literary Branch of the Secret 
Service Department, is not a system for running down the criminals 
of the Authors' Guild, the world, or at least some part of it, would 
be much better off. In the minds of too many, source-hunting 
vaguely suggests the modern crime of plagiarism. But real 
plagiarism exists only among the scribblers of low degree, who 
bungle and degrade what they borrow. Source-hunting, however, 
except when it is the idle pastime of amateur scholars, collectors of 
information, is a sincere effort to understand and estimate an 
author in the light of what he adds of himself to the work of 
others. It is one way of measuring the present by the past. And 
so, by comparing like with like, can we judge fittingly of Mr. 
Conrad's story of The Inn of the Ttvo Witches. 

Patjll Eranklin Baum. 

Harvard University. 



